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the dye absolutely evenly. For this falsely valued
quality of uniformity the durability of the leather is
often sacrificed.

The leather manufacturers say that they cannot sell
their leather unless it is even in colour and surface, and
in this they are no doubt right.

Mr. Cediic Chivers of Bath reports that native-tanned
Nigerian leather stood severe tests, under extreme condi-
tions of heat, dryness, and moisture, better than any of
the other leathers tested. So much for our boasted
advance in scientific knowledge! It would seem that
the natives in Africa can produce more durable leather
by their traditional simple methods than our great
leather manufacturers make with all their machinery
and scientific knowledge. Of course no up-to-date
leather manufacturer could sell skins so roughly finished
and unevenly dyed as those dressed by native methods,
but it should not be impossible to produce better
finished leather with the durability of the native pro-
duction. It seems sad that a raw material that in the
hands of the fifteenth-century tanner had a potential
life of some hundreds of years, should in many cases
fall to pieces on the library shelves in less than ten years.

The Librarian is in a difficult position in the matter,
as it is practically impossible for him to identify a skin
when it is on the book; the beast on whose back it grew
would not recognize his own skin after the leather manu-
facturer had done with it.

The binder is in a better position to judge the quality
of the leather than the librarian. He has had a large
experience in handling leather and can generally tell
when it has been injured in its manufacture. The edge
of a piece of leather that has been torn should be fringed
with long silky fibres, and if, instead of this, the fibres
are short and curled, it is probable that the leather will